NOBEL

different lines, with ^picric acid, compressed guncotton, nitrated
"corrozzo" (a kind of vegetable fibre), regarding which the labor-
atory journals for the following years have numerous entries.

It was only after a closer study of celluloid, which had otherwise
aroused Nobel's interest, and given him suggestions for new ideas,
that he hit on the line which finally led him to success.

In his first patent applications dealing with ballistite, in the year
1887, Nobel himself suggests that this was in his mind. In his
application for the provisional patent he says :

" The substance known by the name of celluloid usually consists
as to two-thirds of its weight of nitrated cotton wool, but, owing
to the camphor content and to its close consistency, the com-
bustion of celluloid, even when it is finely granulated, proceeds too
slowly to make it serviceable for projectiles. Experiments1 have
shown that, by wholly or partially substituting nitro-glycerine for
the camphor, a kind of celluloid can be produced which is of
sufficient consistency to assume the right granular character, and
which is consumed at the right speed when used as a charge in
firearms to enable it to be employed as a substitute for black powder
over which it has the following advantages: it develops greater
power, leaves no residue, and is smokeless, or very nearly so/'

It was natural that this discovery should attract considerable
attention in all military circles, and arouse the interest of various
governments, as they were all somewhat nervous lest they should
drop behind other countries in their military preparedness through
some new invention. The introduction of smokeless powder,
especially, might be expected to have far-reaching and almost
incalculable results in its influence upon tactics. Nobel was made
aware, in various ways, of the interest taken in the work on which
he was engaged.

The Italian Government was the first to decide to introduce
ballistite, or Nobel powder, as the substance came to be called in
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